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accompanied her efforts.   For example, she was strictly opposed
to teaching writing on Sundays.
A sterner and perhaps more intelligent person of the Hannah
More type was to be found in Mrs. Trimmer, who opened schools
in Brentford in 1786.     Her object was to rescue the poor from
ignorance and barbarism, but at the same time to see that they kept
their appointed place.   In the circle of her aristocratic friends she
was able to stir up enthusiasm for the schools and she busied herself
with writing story-books and primers for young children.   George
JII and Queen Charlotte visited the Brentford schools and Mrs.
Trimmer wrote of the Queen: "It is impossible to do justice to the
charming manner in which the Queen expressed the most benevolent
sentiments and the tenderest regard for the happiness of the poor."
Mrs. Trimmer was very particular about the behaviour of her
children and issued the admonition, "Keep from swearing, lying,
and stealing.   Do not fight or quarrel, call nicknames or tell tales.
Bow to gentlemen and ladies whenever you meet them.   Do not
take birds' nests, spin cockchafers or do anything to torment dumb
creatures."    In  her  book   Reflections  upon   the   Education   of
Children in Charity Schools, 1792, she differentiates between charity
schools and schools of industry, and assigns to them their separate
functions.    She emphasised the opening of schools of industry
where poor girls would be taught spinning, knitting, and plain
needlework, or trained to be domestic servants.    As Professor
Frank Smith writes, her book "is an interesting example of the
educational views of a kindly, energetic and devoted Churchwoman
of the eighteenth century, written just before the wave of panic
poisoned the minds of the governing classes." x
The Sunday School movement of the 18th century owes its
importance not so much to what it actually achieved, as to the ideal
towards which it strove, namely universal popular education. It
pointed the way to the realisation of this ideal, not indeed through
private effort alone, but through the co-operation of the State. No
one saw the value of these philanthropic movements more than Sir
James Kay-Shuttleworth, who wrote many years later, " It is also
important to observe, that the development of Sunday Schools for
the poor proceeded with gigantic strides. . . . The idea of education
for the poor sprang from a religious impulse ... it regarded the
school as a nursery of the Church and congregation, and confided
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